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XXIII. Of the Houfe-Swailow, Swift, and Sand-Martin*. 
By the Rev. Gilbert White, in three Letters to the Hon. 
Daines Harrington, F. R. S. 



LETTER I. 
OF THE HOUSE-SWALLOW. 

pear sir, Selborne, Jan. 29, 1775. 

Redde, Mar. i6,rpt HE houfe-fwallow, or chimney^wal- 
•*» low, is undoubtedly the firft comer of 
all the Britilh binrndines; and appears in general on or 
about the 1 3th of April, as I have remarked from many 
years obfervation. Not but now and then a ftraggler is 
feen much earlier; and in particular, when I was a boy, 
I obferved a fwallow, for a whole day together, on a 
funny warm Shrove-tuefday, which day could not fall 
out later than the middle of March, and often happens 
early in February. It is worth remarking, that thefe 
birds are feen firft about lakes and mill-ponds : and it is 
alfo very particular, that if thefe early vifitors happen to 
find froft and mow, as was the cafe in the two dreadful 
fprings of 1 7 70 and 1 7 7 1 , they immediately withdraw 
for a time. A circumftance this much more in favour 

* See an account of the Houfe-Martin by the fame gentleman, in Phil- 
Tranf. vol. LXIV* p. 196.. 
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hiding than migration ; fince it is much more probable^ 
that a bird fliould retire to its hybernaculum juft at hand, 
than return for a week or two only to warmer latitudes. 
This fwallow, though called the chimney-fwailow, by 
no means builds altogether in chimneys ;• but often with- 
in barns and out-houfes, againft the rafters : and fo the 
did in Virgil's time : 

«■. Ante 

" Garrula quam tignis nidos fufpendat birundo." 
In Sweden me builds in barns, and is called ladu fwala, 
the barn-fwallow. Befides, in the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, there are no chimneys to houfes except they are 
Engliflv-built. In thefe countries fhe conftru&s her 
neft in porches and gateways, golleries, and open halls. 
Here and there a bird may affect fomeodd, peculiar place ; 
as we have known a fwallow build down the fhaft of an 
old well, through which chalk was formerly drawn up, 
for the purpofes of manure ; but in general with us, this 
birundQ breeds in chimneys, and loves to haunt thofe 
flacks where there is a conftant fire, no doubt for the 
fake of warmth. Not that it can fubfift in the immedi- 
ate fhaft where there is a fire; but prefers one adjoining 
to that of the kitchen, and difregards the perpetual 
fmoke of that funnel, as I have often obferved with fome 
degree of wonder. Five or fix or more feet down the 
chimney does this little bird begin to form her neft about 
the middle of May, which confifts, like that of the houie- 
martin, of a cruft or fhell, compofed of dirt and mud, 
mixed with fhort pieces of ftraw, to render it tough and 

permanent ; 
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permanent; with this difference, that whereas the ftieli 
of the martin is nearly hemifpheric, that of the fwallow 
is open at the top, and like half a deep difh. This neft is 
lined with fine grafles and feathers, which are often col- 
lected as they float in the air. Wonderful is the ad- 
drefs which this adroit bird fhews all day long in afcend- 
ing and defcending, with fecurity, through fo narrow a 
pafs. When hovering over the mouth of the funnel, 
the vibrations of her wings, acting on the confined air, 
occafion a rumbling like thunder. It is not improbable, 
that the dam fubmits to this inconvenient fituation fo 
low in the fhaft, in order to fecure her broods from ra- 
pacious birds, and particularly from owls, which fre- 
quently fall down chimnies, perhaps in attempting to 
get at thefe neftlings. The fwallow lays from four 
to fix white eggs, dotted with red fpecks ; and brings out 
her firft brood about the laft week in June, or the firft 
week in July. The progrefilve method by which the 
young are introduced into life is veryamufing. Firft they 
emerge from the fhaft with difficulty enough, and often 
fall down into the rooms below. For a day or fo they 
are fed on the chimney-top; and then are conducted to 
the dead leaflefs bough of fome tree, where, fitting in a 
row, they are attended with great afiiduity, and may then 
be called percbers. In a day or two more they become 
Jlyers, but are ftill unable to take their own food; there- 
fore they play about near the place where the dams are 
hawking for flies ; and when a mouthful is collected, at 
a certain fignal given, the dam and the neftling advance 

rifing 
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riling towards each other, and meeting at an angle ; and 
the young one all the while uttering fuch a little quick 
note of gratitude and complacency, that a perfon rauft 
have paid very little regard to the wonders of nature that 
has not often remarked this feat. The dam betakes 
herielf immediately to the buiinefs of a fecond brood, as 
foon as fhe is difengaged from her firft; which at once 
aflbciates with the firft broods of houfe-martins, and 
with them congregates, cluttering on funny roofs, tow- 
ers, and trees. This birundo brings out her fecond brood 
towards the middle and end of Auguft. All the fum- 
mer long is the fwallow a moft inftruclive pattern of un- 
wearied induftry and affe&ion ! For, from morning to 
night, while there is a family to be fupported, ihe fpends 
the whole day in flamming clofe to the ground, and 
exerting the moft. fudden turns and quick evolutions. 
Avenues and long walks under hedges, pafture fields 
and mown meadows where cattle graze, are her delight, 
especially if there are trees, interfperfed ; becaufe in fuch 
fpots infects moft abound. When a fly is taken a fmart 
lhap from, her bill is- heard, refembling the noife at the 
(hutting of a watch-cafe;, but the motion of the mandi- 
bles is too quick for the eye. The fwallow, probably 
the male bird,, is the excubitor to. the houfe-martins, and 
other little birds, announcing the approach of birds of 
prey: for as foon as an hawk appears, with a fhrill alarm- 
ing note, he calls all the fwallows and martins about him, 
who purfue in a body, whilft they buffet and ftrike their 
enemy till they have driven, him from the village, dart* 
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ing down from above on his back, and rifing in a per- 
pendicular line in perfect fecurity. This bird alfo will 
found the alarm, and ftrike at cats, when they climb on 
the roofs of houfes, or Otherwife approach their nefts. 
Each fpecies of btrundo drinks as it flies along, fipping 
the fufface of the water; but the fwallow alone wq/bes 
on the wing, by dropping into a pool for many times 
together. The fwallow is a delicate fongfter, and in 
fbft weather fings both perching on trees and on chim* 
ney tops and flying: is alfo a bold ranger to dlftant 
downs and commons even in windy Weather, which the 
other fpecies feem much to diflike; nay, # even frequent* 
ing expofed fea-port towns* and making little excursions 
over the falt-wateri Horfc-men> on wide downs, are 
■dften clofely attended by a little party of fwallows for 
miles together, which plays before and behind them> 
fweeping around and collecting all the flunking infects 
that are roufed by the trampling of the horfes feet : when 
the wind blows hard, without this expedient, they are 
often forced to fettle to pick up their lurking prey. 
This fpecies feeds much on little coleoptem as well as on 
grafs and flies ; and often fettles on dug grounds for gra- 
vel, to grind and digeft its food. Before they depart, 
for fome Weeks, to a bird, they forfake houfes and chim- 
nies, and rooft in trees, and ufually withdraw about the 
beginning of October, though fome few ftragglers may 
appear at times to the firft week in November. Some 
few pairs haunt the new and open ftreets- of London 
ttext the fields ; but do not enter, like the houfe-martins, 

the 
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the clofe and crowded parts of the city. Both male 
and female are diftinguifhed from their congeners by 
the length and forkednefs of their tails. They are un- 
doubtedly the moll nimble of all the fpecies ; and when 
the male purfues the female in amorous chace, they then 
go beyond their ufual fpeed, and exert a rapidity almoft 
too quick for the eye to follow. 

After this circumftantial detail of the life and difcern* 
ing ?oj)yn of the fwallow, I fhall add for your farther 
amufement, an anecdote or two not much in favour of 
her fagacity. A certain fwallow built for two years 
together on the handles of a pair of garden-fheers, that 
were ftuck tip againft the boards in an out*houfe ; and, 
what is ftranger ftill, another bird of the fame fpecies 
built its neft on the wings and body of an owl that hap- 
pened by accident to hang dead and dry from the rafter 
of a barn. This owl, with the neft on its wings, and 
with eggs in the neft, was brought as a curiofity worthy 
the moft elegant private mufeum in Great Britain. The 
owner, ftruck with the oddity of the fight, furnilhed the 
bringer with a large fhell or conch, defiring him to fix 
it juft where the owl hung. The perfon did as he was 
ordered; and the following year a pair, probably the 
fame pair, built their neft in the conch, and laid their 
eggs. The owl and the conch make a ftrange grotefque 
appearance, and are not the leaft curious fpecimens in 
that wonderful colle&ion of art and nature. 

Thus is inftinft in animals, taken the leaft out of its 
way, an undiftinguilhing, limited faculty, and blind to 

Vol. LXV. O o every 
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every circumftance that does not immediately refpe& 
felf-prefervation, or lead at once to the propagation or 
fupport of their fpecies. I am, with all refpeft, &c. 



LETTER II. 
Of the SWIFT, or BLACK MARTIN. 

dear sir, Selborne, Sept, a8, 1774. 

AS the Swift or Black Martin is the largeft of the 
Britilh Mrundines> fo it is undoubtedly the lateft 
comer : for I remember but one inftance of its appearing 
before the laft week in April; and in fome of our late 
frofty,, harfh fprings it has not been feen till the begin- 
ning of May. This fpecies ufually arrives in pairs. 
The fwift, like the fand-martin, is very defective in 
archite&ure, making no cruft or fhell for its neft; but 
forming it of dry graftes and feathers, very rudely and 
inartificially put together, With all my attention to 
thefe birds I have never been able to difcover one in the 
aft of cohering or carrying in materials : fo that I have 
fufpe&ed (fince their nefts are exactly the fame) that 
they fometimes ufurp upon the houfe-fparrows and ex- 
pel them, as fparrows do the houfe and fand-martin; 
weD. remembering that I have feen them fquabbling to- 
gether 
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gether at the entrance of their holes, and the fparrows 
up in arms and much difconcerted at thefe intruders. 
And yet I am affured, by a nice obferver in fuch matters, 
that they do collecl: feathers for their nefts in Andalufia; 
and that he has fhot them with fuch materials in their 
mouths. Swifts, like fand^martins, carry on the bu- 
finefs of nidification qxiite in the dark, in crannies of 
towers and fteeples, and upon the tops of the walls of 
churches under the roof; and therefore cannot be fo 
narrowly watched as thofe fpecies that build more openly ; 
but from what I could ever obferve, they begin nefting 
about the middle of May, and I have remarked, from 
eggs taken, that they have fat hard by the ninth of June. 
In general they haunt high buildings, churches, and ftee- 
ples, and build only in fuch; yet in this village fome 
pairs frequent the loweft and meaneft cottages, and edu- 
cate their young under thofe thatched roofs. We re- 
member but one inftance where they bred out of build- 
ings ; and that is in the fides of a deep chalk-pit near the 
town of ^Ddiham in this county*, where we have feen 
many pairs entering the crevices and flamming and 
fqueaking round the precipices. As I have regarded 
thefe amufive birds with great attention, if I fliould ad- 
vance fomething new and peculiar with refpect to them, 
and different from all other birds, I might perhaps be 
credited; efpecially as my afiertion is the remit of many 
years exadt obfervation. The fadfc that I would advance 
is, that fwifis tread or copulate on the wing : and I could 

* y\%. Hampfhire. 
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Willi any nice obferver, that is ftaf tied at this fuppofitkm^ 
to ufe his own eyes, and I think he will foon be conn 
vinced. In another clafs of animals, videlicet, the infe£i> 
nothing is ib common as to fee *he different fpecies of 
many genera, in conjunction as they fly. The fwift is 
almoft continually on the wing; and as -it never fettles 
on the ground, on trees, or roofs, would feldom find op- 
portunity for amorous rites, was it not enabled to indulge 
them in the air. If any perfon would Watch thefe birds 
on a fine morning in May, as they are failing round at a 
great height from the ground, he Would fee every now 
arid then one drop on the back of another, and both of 
them fink down together for many fathoms, with a loud 
piercing fhriek. This I take to be the juncture when the 
bufinefs of generation is carrying on. As the fwift 
eats, drinks, collects materials for its neft, and, as it feems* 
propagates on the wing; it appears to live more in the 
air than any other bird, and to perform all f unctions- 
there, fave thofe of fleeping and incubation. This bi- 
rundo differs widely from it's congeners, in laying inva- 
riably but two'tggs at a time, Which are milk-white, long,, 
and peaked at the fmall end; whereas the other fpecies 
lay at each brood from four tojix. It is a mofl alert bird,, 
fifing very early % and retiring to reft very late, and is on 
the wing, in the height of fummer, at leaft fifteen hours.. 
In the longeft days it does not withdraw to reft till 4fe 
quarter before nine in the evening, being the lateftof 
all day-birds., Juft before they retire*, whole groups of 
them affemble in the air, and fqueak andfhoot about 

with 
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with wonderful rapidity. But this bird is never fo much, 
alive as in fultry, thundry weather, when it exprefles 
great alacrity, and calls forth all its powers* In hot 
mornings, feveral getting together in little parties, dafh 
round the fteeples and churches, fqueaking as they go in 
a very clamorous manner: thefe, by nice obfervers, are- 
fuppofed to be males ferenading their fitting hens; and 
not without reafon, finee they never fqueak till they 
come clofe to the walls or caves; and finee thofe within 
utter at the fame time a little inward note of compla- 
cency. When the hen has fat hard all day,, fhe rufhes 
forth juft as it is almoft dark* when Ihe ftretches and re»- 
lieves her weary limbs, and fnatches a fcanty meal for a 
few minutes, and then returns to her duty of incubation. 
Swifts when wantonly and cruelly fhot, while they have 
young, difcover a little lump of infects in their mouths, 
which they pouch and hold under their tongue. In ge- 
neral they feed in a much higher diftridt than the other 
fpecies; a proof that gnats and other infects do alio 
abound to a coniiderable height in the air. They alfo 
range to great diftance, finee loco-motion is no labour to 
them, who are endowed with fuch vaft powers of wing. 
Their powers feem to be in proportion to their levers; 
and their wings are longer in proportion than thofe of 
almoft any other bird. When they mute, or eafe them- 
felves, in flight, they raife their wings, and make them 
meet over their heads. At fome certain times in the 
fummer I had remarked, that fwifts were hawking low 
for hours together, over pools and ftreams ; and could 

not 
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not help enquiring into the object of their purfuit, that 
induced them to defcend fo much below their ufual 
range. After fome trouble, I found that they were taking 
phryganea, ephemera, and Ubellulee (cadew-flies, may- 
flies, and dragon-flies), that were juft emerged out of 
their aurelia-ftate. I then no longer wondered that they 
mould be fo willing to ftoop for a prey, that yielded them 
fuch plentiful and fucculent nourilhment. They bring 
out their young about the middle or latter end of July; 
but as thefe never become perchers, nor, that ever I could 
difcern, are fed on the wing by their dams, the coming 
forth of the young is not fo notorious as in the other 
fpecies. On the 3 oth of June laft, I untiled the eaves 
of a houfe where marty pairs build, and found in each 
.neft only two naked, fquab puttu On the eighth of July 
I repeated the fame enquiry, and found they had made 
very little progrefs towards a fledged ftate ; but were ftill 
naked and helplefs, From whence we may conclude, 
that birds, whofe way of life keeps them perpetually on 
the wing, would not be able to quit their neft till the end 
of the month. Swallows and martin*, that have nume- 
rous families, are continually feeding them every two or 
three minutes ; while fwifts, that have but two young to 
maintain, are much at their leifure, and do not attend 
on their nefts for hours together. Sometimes they 
purfue and ftrike at hawks that come in their way; but 
not with that vehemence and fury that fwallows exprefs 
on the fame occafion. They are out all day long in wet 
days, feeding about, and disregarding ftill rain; from 

whence 
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whence two things may be gathered; firft,that many in- 
fers abide high in the air, even in rain; and next, that 
the feathers of thefe birds muft be well preened to refift 
fo much wet. Windy, and particularly windy weather 
with heavy mowers, they diflike ; and on fuch days with- 
draw, and fcarce ever are feen. There is a circum- 
ftance refpecting the colour of fwifts^ which feetris not to 
be unworthy our attention. When they appear in the 
fpring they are all over of a glofly, dark, foot-colour, ex- 
cept their chins, which are white; but by being all day 
long in the fun and air they become quite weather- 
beaten and bleached before they depart; and yet they 
return gloffy again in the ipring. Now if they purfua 
the fun into lower latitudes, as fome fuppofe, in order to 
enjoy a perpetual fummer, why do they not return, 
bleached? Do they not rather, perhaps, retire to reft for 
a feafon, and at that juncture moult and change their 
feathers, fince all other birds are known to moult foon. 
after the feafon of breeding ? Swifts are very anoma- 
lous in many particulars, diflenting from all their con- 
geners not only in the. number of their young, but in 
breeding but once in a fummer; whereas all the other 
Britilh birundines breed invariably twice. It is paft all 
doubt, that fwifts, can breed but once, lince they with- 
draw in a very fhort time after the flight of their young,, 
and fome time before their congeners bring out their fe- 
cond broods* We may here remark, that as fwifts breed 
but once in a fummer,. and only two at a time, and the 
other birmdims twice, the. latter, who lay i xom four to, 
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yfaeggs,mcreafeat an average five timesas faft as the for- 
mer. Butinnothingarefwiftsmorefingularthanintheir 
early retreat. They retire, as to the main body of them, 
by the 1 o th of Auguft, and fometimes a few days fboner ; 
and every ftraggler invariably -withdraws by the 20th, 
while their congeners, all of them, ftay till the begin- 
ning of October, many of them ftay all through the 
month, and fome occafionally to the beginning of No- 
vember. This early retreat is myfterious and wonderful, 
ftnce that time is often the fweeteft feafon in the year. 
But what is more wonderful, they retire ftill earlier in 
the raoft foutherly parts of Andalufia, where they can 
be no ways influenced by any defect of heat; or, as one 
might fuppofe, by any defect of food. Are they regu- 
lated in their motions with us by a failure of food ? or by 
a propenfity to moulting? or by a difpofition to reft after 
lb rapid a life? or by what? This is one of thofe inci- 
dents in natural hiftory that not only baffles our fearches, 
but alraoft eludes our gueffesl Thefe hirundines ne- 
ver perch on trees or roofs, and fo never congregate with 
their congeners. They are fearlefs while haunting their 
nefting places; are not to be feared with a gun; and are 
often beaten down with poles, as they ftoop to go under 
the eaves. They are alfo much infefted with thofe pefts 
to the whole genus, called bippobofca hirundinis', and 
often wriggle and fcratch themfelves in their flight to 
get rid of thefe clinging annoyances. Swifts are no 
fongfters, and have Only one harfh fcreaming note; yet 
there are ears to which that note is not difpleafing from 
4 an 
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an agreeable aflbciation of ideas, iince that note never 
occurs but in the moil: lovely fummer weather. They 
never fettle on the ground but through accident, and 
when down can hardly rife, on account of the fhortnefs of 
their legs and the length of their wings : neither can they 
walk, but only crawl; but they have a ftrong grafp with, 
their feet,by which they cling to walls . Their bodies being 
flat, they can enter into a very narrow crevice ; and where 
they cannot pafs on their bellies, they will turn up edge- 
ways. The particular formation of the fwift's foot dif- 
criminates that bird from all the Britifh birundines> and 
indeed from all other known birds, the birundo melba, or 
great white-bellied fwift of Gibraltar, excepted; for it is 
fo difpofed as to carry omnes quatuor digitos anticos. Be- 
fides, the leaft toe, which mould be the back toe, con- 
iifts only of one bone alone; and the other three only of 
two apiece. A conftrudtion moft rare and peculiar; but 
nicely adapted to the purpofes in which their feet are 
employed. This, and fome peculiarities attending the 
noftrils and under mandible, have induced a difcerning 
naturaliftw to fuppofe, that this fpecies might conftitute 
a genus perfe. In London, a party of fwifts frequent 
the Tower, playing and feeding over the river juft be^ 
low the bridge : others haunt fome of the churches of 
the Borough next the fields ; but do not venture, like 
the houfe-martin, into the clofe, crowded parts of the 
town. The Swedes have bellowed a very pertinent 

(a) johm antony scopon, of Carniola, M. D. 
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name on this fwallow, calling it ringfwala from the per- 
petual rings or circles that it takes round the fcene of 
its hidification. I am, &c. 



LETTER III. 
Of the SAND-MARTIN, or BANK-MARTIN. 

dear sir, Selborne, Feb. a 6, 1774- 

THE Sand-martin, or Bank-martin, is by much the 
leaft of any of the Britifli birutidimst and as far as 
ever we have feen, the fmalleft known birundo ; though 
brisson afferts that there is one much frhaller, and that 
is the birundd efculenta. But it is much to be regretted, 
that it is fcarce poftible for any obferver to be fo full and 
exact as he could wim, in reciting the circumftances 
attending the life and converfation of this little bird; 
fince it is fera naturd, at leaft in this part of the king- 
dom, difclainiing all domeftic attachments, and haunt- 
ing wild heaths and commons where there are large 
lakes, while the other fpecies, efpecially the fwallow and 
houfe-martm, are remarkably gentle and domefticated, 
and never feem to think themfelves fafe but under the 
protection of man. Mere are in this pariflx, in the 
iand-pits and banks of the lakes of Woolmer Foreft,. 
feveral colonies of thefe birds ; and yet they are never 
feen in the village, nor do they at all frequent the cot- 
tages 
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tages that are fcattered about in that wild diftrid. The 
only inttance, lever remember, wbei:e this fpecjes haunts 
any building, is at the town of JBimop's Waltham in this 
county, where many fand-martinsneftle and breed in the 
fcaffold-holes of the back-wall of william of wick- 
ham's ftables ; but then this wall ilands in a very fe- 
queftered and retired enclofure, and faces upon a large 
and beautiful lake. And indeed this (pedes feems ib to 
delight in large waters, that no inltance occurs of their 
abounding but near vaft pools or rivers ; and in particu- 
lar, it has been remarked, that they fwarmon the banks 
of the Thames, in fome places below bridge. It is 
curious to obferve with what different degrees of archi- 
te<Stonic flcill Providence has endowed birds of the fame 
genus and fo nearly correfpondent in their general mode 
of life ! For while the fwallow and the houfe-martin 
difcover the greateft addrefs in railing and fecurely fix- 
ing crafts or {hells of loam %%.cunabula for their young, 
the bank-martin terebrates a round and regular hole in 
the fand or earth,; which is ferpentine, horizontal, and 
about- two feet deep. At the inner end of this burrow 
does this bird depofit, in a good degree of fafety, her rude 
neft, confifting of fine grafiesand, feathers, ufnallygpofe 
feathers, very in artificially laid together. Perfeverance 
will accompliih any thing ; though one would at firft be 
difinclined to believe, that this weak bird, with her foft 
and tender bill and claws, mould ever be able to bore the 
jftubborn fand-bank without entirely difahling herfelf. 
Yet with thefe feeble inftruments have I feen a pair of 
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thejn make good difpatch, and could remark how much 
they had fcooped that day, by the frefh fand which ran 
down the bank, and was of a different colour from that 
which lay Ioofe and bleached in the Sun. " In what 
fpace of time thefe little artifts are able to mine and finifh 
thefe cavities I have never been able to difcover, for rea- 
fons given above; but it woidd be a matter worthy of 
obfervation, where it falls in the way of any naturaliil 
to make his remarks. This I have often taken notice of, 
that feveral holes, of different depths, are left unfinifhed 
at the end of fummer. To imagine that thefe begin- 
nings were intentionally made in order to be in greater 
forwardnefs for next fpring, is allowing, perhaps, too 
much forefight and rerum prudentia to a limple bird- 
May not the caufe of thefe latebra being left unfinifhed 
arife from their meeting in thofe places with Jlrata too 
haijd, harfh, and folid for their purpofe, which they re- 
linquifh, and go to a frefh fpot that works more freely I 
Or may they not in other places fall in with a foil as 
much too loofe and mouldering, liable to flounder, and 
threatening to overwhelm them and their labours ? 

One thing is remarkable, that after fome years the old 
holes are forfaken,and new ones bored; perhaps becaufe 
the old habitations grow foul and fetid from long ufe ;, 
or becaufe they may fo abound with fleas as to become 
untenantable. This fpecies of fwallow, moreover, is 
ftrangely annoyed with fleas ; and we have feen fleas, 
bed-fleas (pulex irritans) fwarming at the mouths of 
thefe holes like bees on the ftools of their hives. When 
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they happen to breed near hedges and enclofures, they 
are difpofleffed of their breeding hbles by the houfe- 
fparrow, which is on the fame account a fell adverfary to 
houfe-martins. The following ckcumftance mould 
by no means be omitted, that thefe birds do not make 
ufe of thefe caverns by way of bybernacula, as might be 
expected; fince banks fo perforated have been dug out 
with care in the winter, when nothing was found but 
empty nefts. The fand-martin arrives much about 
the fame time with the fwallow, and lays, as fixe does, 
from four to fix white eggs. But as this fpeeies is cryp- 
togame, carrying on the bufinefs of nidification, incuba- 
tion, and the fupport of its young, in the dark, it would 
not be fo eafy to afcertain the time of breeding, were it 
not for the coming forth of the broods, which appear 
much about the time, or rather fomewhat earlier than 
thofe of the fwallow. The neftlings are fupported in 
common like thofe of the congeners^ with gnats and 
other fmall infects ; and fometimes they are fed with #- 
beUula (dragon-flies) almoft as long as themfelves. The 
laft week in June, we have feen a row of thefe fitting on 
a rail near a great pool, as perchers, and fo young and 
helplefs, as eafily to be taken by hand;, but whether the 
dams ever feed them on the wing, as fwallows and houfe- 
martins do, we have never yet been able to determine; 
nor do we know whether they purfue and attack birds 
of prey. Thefe birundines are no fongfters, but rather 
mute, making only a little harfh noife when a perfon ap- 
proaches their nefts. They feem not to be of a fociable 
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turn, never with tis congregating with their cMgtners 
in the autumn. Undoubtedly they breed a fecond time, 
like the houfe-martin and fwallow, and withdraw about 
Michaelmas. Though in fome particular diftridts they 
may happen to abound, yet in the whole, in the South 
of England at leaft, is this much the rareft fpecies. For 
there are few towns or large villages hut what abound 
with houfe-martins; few churches, towers, or fteeples, 
but -what arehaunted hyfomefwifts; fcarce a hamlet or 
fingle Cottage-chimiiey that has not its ifwallow: -while 
the bank-martins,;fcatteredhere and there, live a; fequef- 
tered life among 'fome abrupt fand-hills, ^and ; in the 
banks of ifomecfewirivers. Thefe birds, have a pecu- 
liar manner of flying; rflitthag about with odd jerks 
and vacillations, not unlike rhe;motions of a butterfly. 
JDoubtlefs the flight of all: i/kundims is influenced by, 
and ^adapted to, the peculiar fort of infects which furnifh 
their 'food. Hence it would be worth enquiry to exa- 
mine, whafparticular genus of infects affords the: prin- 
cipal fooldof eachrefpective fpecies offwallow. Sand- 
martins differ from their congeners. in the diminutive- 
nefsof' their fize and in their colour, which is what 
is ufualiy called a moufe-colour. Near Valentia in 
Spain they are taken and fold in the markets for the 
table; and are called by the country people, probably 
from their defultory, jerking; manner of fiightypapiUQn 
de'ManPagna. 

I*am, with-the-greatell refpect,; Sec. 
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